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Preface 


The  Netherland  Government  in  1899,  at  the  time  of  the  assembling 
of  the  First  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague,  prepared  and  laid  before 
that  conference  a collection  of  official  documents  and  extracts  from 
writers  of  authority  relating  to  the  various  questions  that  had  been 
proposed  for  discussion  by  the  Russian  Government.  This  collection, 
as  published,  is  entitled  Actes  et  documents  relatifs  au  programme  de 
la  conference  de  la  paix  publies  d’ordre  du  gouvernement  par  Jhr.  van 
Daehne  van  Varick  (The  Hague,  Martinus  Nijhoff,  1899). 

That  part  of  the  volume  which  relates  to  the  subject  of  the  limitation 
of  armaments  is  now  issued  in  English  translation  by  the  Division  of 
International  Law  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace 
in  the  present  pamphlet,  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  the  Trustees  to 
disseminate  information  of  this  nature  and  of  the  specific  direction  of 
the  Executive  Committee  in  regard  to  the  above-mentioned  documents. 

The  footnotes  of  the  original  have  been  enlarged  by  adding  biograph- 
ical and  bibliographical  data. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Rush-Bagot  agreement  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  for  the  limitation  of  armament  upon  the 
Great  Lakes  of  North  America  was  not  included  among  the  documents 
submitted  by  the  Netherland  Government  to  the  Hague  Peace  Con- 
ference. As  the  present  publication  consists  solely  of  the  documents 
dealing  with  limitation  of  armaments  laid  before  the  Conference,  it 
was  not  deemed  advisable  to  insert  it  although  a reference  to  it  ap- 
pears in  one  of  the  official  documents  so  submitted.  The  reader  inter- 
ested in  this  agreement  can  find  it  in  any  collection  of  treaties  of  the 
United  States  and  most  conveniently  perhaps  in  the  second  of  the 
present  series  of  pamphlets,  entitled  Limitation  of  Armament  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  containing  the  report  made  in  1892  by  the  Honorable 
John  W.  Foster,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States. 

James  Brown  Scott, 

Director  of  the  Division  of  International  Law. 


Washington,  D.  C., 

February  io,  igi6. 
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1.  MEMORANDUM  OF  PRiNCE  METTERNICH 


One  question  which  had  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Governments 
of  Russia  and  Austria  since  the  Congress  of  Vienna  was  that  of  dis- 
armament, which  was  raised  by  the  Prince  Regent  of  England.  The 
latter’s  idea  was  that  an  international  conference,  composed  of  men 
of  military  training,  acting  under  full  powers  from  the  great  nations 
of  Europe,  should  determine  the  normal  basis  in  times  of  peace  for 
the  armies  of  each  Power.  The  Russian  Government  welcomed  this 
proposition  of  England  in  a very  sympathetic  spirit  and  at  the  same 
time  expressed  the  desire  that  a “natural  status  of  peace”  among 
European  nations  should  also  be  fixed  “in  the  future  congress.” 

Emperor  Alexander  I wrote  to  Lord  Castlereagh  on  March  21,  1816: 

It  is  necessary  that  this  disarmament  be  effected  with  the  same 
agreement  and  striking  loyalty  that  has  decided  the  safety  of 
Europe  and  which  alone  can  to-day  insure  its  happiness. 

As  for  Austria,  it  took  the  plan  under  serious  consideration,  being 
the  more  strongly  led  to  do  so  because  its  finances  were  in  a deplorable 
condition.  Prince  Metternich  announced  at  this  time  in  a special 
Memorandum , his  opinion  on  the  establishment  of  standing  armies  in 
general.  From  the  point  of  view  of  domestic  order,  standing  armies 
certainly  formed  an  indispensable  aid  to  governments.  But,  continued 
the  prince,  it  would  be  an  error  to  consider  them  as  the  sole,  or  the 
surest  support  of  governments.  “The  real  strength  of  princes  is  more 
truly  found  in  their  system  of  government  and  the  principles  upon 
which  they  base  their  administration,  in  a word,  in  what  forms  a real 
moral  force,  than  in  a great  array  of  military  strength.” 

A very  large  army  presents  a considerable  danger  even  when  main- 
tained for  preserving  domestic  order  of  a State,  because  it  exhausts 
resources  which  are  indispensable  for  a wise  administration  of  the 
people.  This  danger  is  particularly  great  at  the  present  time  (1816), 
when  armies  themselves  are  imbued  with  revolutionary  ideas  and  given 
up  to  aspirations  which  can  not  be  realized  without  overturning  the 
existing  order  of  public  affairs.  Passing  then  to  an  examination  of  this 
question  from  the  point  of  view  of  foreign  policy,  the  Austrian  Chan- 

1Cf.  Martens,  Recueil  des  traites  et  conventions  conclus  par  la  Russie  avec 
les  Puissances  etrangeres,  vol.  iv,  p.  36 ; vol.  xi,  p.  258. 

Prince  Metternich  (1773-1859),  Austrian  diplomat  and  statesman. 
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cellor  sees  no  further  use  for  enormous  armies  at  a time  when  the 
Great  Powers  of  Europe  have  definitively  fixed  their  territorial  limits  by 
common  agreement,  and  do  not  desire  to  enlarge  or  restrict  them.  In 
the  face  of  such  a disposition  on  the  part  of  governments,  armies  of 
excessive  size  can  only  provoke  the  danger  and  fear  of  a breach  of  the 
peace  of  Europe. 

In  view  of  all  of  these  considerations,  the  Austrian  Government  had 
itself  reduced  its  effective  military  force,  and  it  accepted  the  English 
proposition  with  pleasure.  The  question  could  be  decided  in  the  future 
conference  which  would  be  convoked  in  accordance  with  the  conven- 
tion of  November,  1815.  The  Court  of  Austria  consented  to  support 
the  proposition  of  the  Russian  Government  concerning  a “natural 
status  of  peace”  for  European  armies  and  nations. 


2.  LETTER  OF  NAPOLEON  III  TO  THE  SOVEREIGNS  OF  EUROPE1 


In  the  presence  of  events  which  daily  arise  and  demand  attention,  I 
believe  it  necessary  to  speak  frankly  to  sovereigns  to  whom  is  confided 
the  destiny  of  nations. 

Whenever  far-reaching  disturbances  have  shaken  the  foundations  of 
States  and  altered  their  boundaries,  solemn  agreements  have  followed 
to  arrange  the  new  elements  and,  by  rearranging  them,  to  sanction 
the  transformations  which  have  been  accomplished.  Such  were  the 
purposes  of  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  in  the  seventeenth  century  and 
the  negotiations  at  Vienna  in  1815.  On  the  latter  basis  the  political 
structure  of  Europe  rests  to-day;  but,  Your  Majesty  is  not  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  crumbling  away  on  every  side. 

If  the  situation  in  the  different  countries  is  carefully  considered  it 
is  impossible  not  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  treaties  of  Vienna  have 
been  destroyed,  modified,  ignored  or  attacked  at  nearly  every  point. 
As  a result  we  have  duties  without  law,  rights  without  title,  and  claims 
without  bounds.  A danger  more  to  be  feared  is  that  the  improvements 
brought  about  by  civilization,  which  has  bound  people  together  by  the 
solidarity  of  material  interests,  would  make  war  still  more  destructive. 

That  is  a subject  for  serious  consideration.  Let  us  not  wait  to  reach 
a decision  until  sudden,  overwhelming  disturbances  confuse  our  judg- 
ment and  lead  us  in  opposite  directions  in  spite  of  ourselves.  I there- 
fore propose  to  Your  Majesty  to  settle  the  present  and  insure  the 
future  through  the  convocation  of  a congress. 

Having  been  called  to  the  throne  by  Providence  and  by  the  will  of 
the  French  people,  but  having  been  educated  in  the  school  of  adversity, 
I should  perhaps  be  less  entitled  than  some  other  to  ignore  both  the 
rights  of  sovereigns  and  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  peoples.  There- 
fore I am  ready,  without  having  any  preconceived  ideas,  to  bring  to  an 
international  council  a spirit  of  moderation  and  justice,  the  ordinary 
lot  of  those  who  have  endured  so  many  and  diverse  trials. 

If  I take  the  initiative  in  such  a matter,  I am  not  moved  by  vanity ; 
but,  as  I am  the  sovereign  to  whom  has  been  attributed  the  most  am- 
bitious projects,  I feel  at  heart  that  I should  prove  by  this  frank  and 
sincere  proposal  that  my  only  purpose  is  to  attain  the  pacification  of 

1Cf.  Annuaire  diplomatique  de  1863,  iv,  p.  188. 

Napoleon  III  (1808-1873),  president  of  the  Second  French  Republic,  and  later 
Emperor  of  the  French. 
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Europe  without  any  disturbance.  If  this  proposal  appears  seasonable. 
I beg  that  Your  Majesty  will  accept  Paris  as  the  place  of  meeting. 

In  case  the  princes  who  are  allies  or  friends  of  France  should  deem 
it  proper  to  increase  the  dignity  of  the  deliberations  by  their  presence, 
I shall  be  proud  to  offer  them  cordial  hospitality.  Europe  might  perhaps 
see  some  advantage  in  making  the  capital  from  which  the  signal  of 
revolution  has  so  often  gone  forth,  the  seat  of  a conference  intended 
to  promulgate  the  bases  of  general  peace. 

I take  this  opportunity,  etc.,  etc. 

Written  at  Paris,  November  4,  1863. 

Napoleon 

Countersigned  : Drouyn  de  Lhuys 


3.  PROPOSITION  OF  MR.  ROLIN-JAEQUEMYNS1 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law  at  Heidelberg 
in  1887  Mr.  Rolin-Jaequemyns  proposed : “That  it  examine  from  the 
point  of  view  of  international  law  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  and  by 
what  means,  it  would  be  possible  to  restrict  the  effective  forces  of 
European  States  and  the  amount  of  their  military  expenses  in  time 
of  peace  within  certain  proportionate  limits  to  be  determined  by  treaties 
between  those  States.” 

Then,  upon  developing  his  theme,  the  speaker  stated  that  it  covered  by 
implication  the  following  three  questions : 

1.  Is  it  possible,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  principles  of  inter- 
national law,  for  two  or  more  States  mutually  to  agree  by  treaty  to 
limit  their  respective  armaments? 

2.  To  what  extent  could  such  a mutual  agreement  be  made  by  the 
different  European  States,  and,  if  it  were  made,  would  it  bind  them? 

3.  What  means  should  be  employed  to  insure  an  effective  sanction 
for  such  a treaty? 

The  question  is : How  far  do  the  generally  admitted  principles  of 
international  law  oppose  or  support  the  -fixing  of  such  a limit  by  treaty , 
and , in  case  of  necessity,  the  adoption  of  the  necessary  measures  to 
guarantee  the  observation  of  such  treaty?  It  is  enough  to  state  the 
question  thus  to  see  that  the  discussion,  restricted  to  these  points,  does 
not  run  the  risk  of  degenerating  into  a political  argument.  Now  this 
statement  simply  summarizes  from  the  point  of  view  of  principle,  ex- 
tent, and  sanction,  the  three  separate  questions  which  I have  just  for- 
mulated. 

In  order  to  make  this  point  very  clear, — and  it  is  of  prime  import- 
ance, because,  once  established,  it  will,  I hope,  give  me  a means  of 
meeting  very  easily  the  other  objections, — I am  going  to  address  my- 
self to  the  vital  principle  the  scope  of  which  the  Institute  will  first 
of  all  have  to  determine  when  it  takes  under  consideration  the  ques- 
tion I am  submitting  to  it. 

aCf.  Revue  de  droit  international,  vol.  xix  (1887),  pp.  398-404. 

Gustave  Henri  Ange  Hippolyte  Rolin-Jaequemyns  (1835-1902)  was  a founder 
pf  the  Institute  of  International  Law  and  of  the  Revue  de  droit  international  et 
de  legislation  comparee,  of  which  he  was  editor-in-chief  for  many  years.  He 
served  as  Minister  of  the  Interior  of  Belgium  (1878-1884),  general  adviser  to 
the  Siamese  Government  (1892-1901),  and  latterly  was  a member  of  the  Hague 
Permanent  Court. 
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This  vital  principle  is  the  independence,  the  autonomy  of  every 
sovereign  State,  and  as  a corollary  thereof,  the  right  and  the  duty 
which  it  has  to  defend  its  existence  by  all  preventive  or  present  means 
within  its  power.  This  principle,  which  will  doubtless  be  invoked  in 
opposition  to  my  proposition,  I recognize  and  claim,  not  merely  as  a 
patriot,  but  as  a jurist.  I agree  that  the  State  which  renounces  the 
right  to  defend  itself  commits  suicide  as  much  as  the  State  which 
renounces  the  right  to  exist.  I would  not  admit  the  legality  of  such  a 
hypothesis  for  my  little  country  any  more  than  for  the  largest  State 

If  there  are  any  among  us  who  fear  that  the  debate  upon  my  pro- 
posal will  become  the  pretext  for  attacks  upon  the  armaments  of  this 
or  that  State,  considered  individually,  let  them  therefore  be  reassured. 
The  question  is  not  to  judge,  still  less  to  condemn,  the  sacrifices  which 
this  or  that  nation  in  the  present  status  of  international  relations  be- 
lieves indispensable  to  impose  upon  itself  in  order  to  remain  the 
master  of  its  domain.  The  question  is  a higher  and  more  general  one. 
It  seeks  to  know  whether  there  is  not,  alongside  the  individual  right 
to  exist  and  defend  oneself,  a right,  and  a common  right  and  duty, 
for  all  States  forming  part  of  one  and  the  same  group,  to  prevent  the 
constant  increase  of  means  of  defense  from  becoming  the  cause  of 
exhaustion,  decadence,  economic  and  social  disorganization,  for  the 
entire  group.  In  other  words,  does  not  the  principle  of  life  which 
creates  rights  and  imposes  on  each  State,  considered  by  itself,  indi- 
vidual duties,  impose  collective  duties  upon  the  entire  group 
of  European  States?  If  it  is  suicidal  for  a nation  to  remain  unarmed 
in  the  midst  of  armed  neighbors,  is  it  not  another  method  of  suicide 
for  a group  of  nations,  united  by  a common  civilization,  to  allow  them- 
selves to  be  carried  away  in  a body,  in  a mad  rush  to  cast  a constantly 
increasing  portion  of  their  money,  credit,  physical  and  intellectual 
activity  each  year  into  the  ever-expanding  gulf  of  military  expendi- 
tures and  armaments? 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  such  a situation  exists,  and  that  the 
end  of  the  present  course  in  Europe  can  be  only  war — the  destruction 
of  the  weakest  by  the  strongest, — or  ruin — the  destruction  of  the 
poorest  by  the  richest.  Even  those  among  us  who  have  most  formally 
declared  themselves  in  opposition  to  my  proposition,  will  not  venture 
to  maintain  that  the  present  situation  is  normal.  Furthermore,  the 
famous  Marshal  von  Moltke  several  months  ago  defined  this  situation 
as  follows:  “All  Europe,”  he  said  to  the  Reichstag  on  December  4, 
1886,  “all  Europe  is  under  arms : wherever  we  may  look  about  us  we 
see  our  neighbors,  on  the  right,  on  the  left,  armed  and  overladen  with 
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the  equipage  of  war  the  weight  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  bear,  even  for  a 
rich  country.  This  situation  can  not  continue  indefinitely  . . 

I shall  not  repeat  here  what  I said  in  my  note  submitted  to  the  In- 
stitute last  May.  I shall  not  speak,  therefore,  in  detail  of  the  three  mil- 
lion men,  nor  of  the  four  billions  of  annual  expenses,  which  are  the 
figures  already  reached  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  by  the  ef- 
fective forces  in  time  of  peace  and  the  military  expenditures  of  the 
seventeen  States  of  Europe.1  I shall  not  dwell  further  upon  the 
dangers  of  every  nature,  political,  economic,  social,  which  follow  such  a 
state  of  affairs  and  its  rapid  aggravation,  nor  of  the  disastrous  in- 
equality which  it  creates  between  the  European  and  American  States  in 
the  battle  for  life.  I simply  ask  whether  we  may  consider  this  question 
foreign  to  international  law, — the  question  as  to  whether  a situation  so 
eminently  dangerous  imposes  upon  European  Powers  the  strict  duty  to 
confer  together,  if  not  to  end  it  at  a blow,  at  least  to  arrest  its 
development. 


xThe  exact  totals  are,  according  to  the  Statesman’s  Year-book  of  1887,  3,031,504 
men  and  3,960,718,500  francs.  The  effective  forces  in  time  of  war  are  more 
than  10  million  men  and  the  expense  of  their  maintenance  during  a year  would 
exceed  thirteen  billions. 


4.  OPINION  OF  MR.  LORIMER,  PROFESSOR  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
EDINBURGH,  ON  THE  QUESTION  OF  DISARMAMENT1 

It  seems  to  me  that  before  discussing  this  question  we  should  con- 
sider the  following  points  as  established  in  advance,  as  the  premises 
from  which  we  should  derive  the  final  solution : 

1.  No  free  State  shall  consent  to  a change  of  any  kind  whatever 
in  its  relation  to  other  States , if  this  change  is  to  result  in  diminishing 
its  defensive  strength,  or  hindering  its  future  development. 

A modification  of  the  statu  quo,  or  a reestablishment  of  the  balance 
of  power  cannot  be  attained  by  peaceful  negotiation.  To  impair  ex- 
isting conditions  in  this  regard  nothing  less  than  war  would  be  re- 
quired, or  the  gradual  action  of  those  causes  of  progress  or  decadence 
which  are  beyond  any  immediate  human  control.  If,  therefore,  our 
purpose  is  to  diminish  the  chances  of  war,  we  must  accept  the  equi- 
librium now  established,  however  unstable  or  unsatisfactory  it  may 
seem  to  us. 

2.  If  the  preceding  proposition  is  correct,  it  follows  that  our  efforts 
in  the  direction  of  disarmament  should  inevitably  be  based  ttpon  the 
principle  of  proportion,  that  principle  which  all  publicists,  ancient  and 
modern,  acknowledged  to  be  of  such  importance  up  to  the  time  it  was 
trodden  under  foot  and  lost  from  view  in  the  trouble  and  confusion 
of  the  French  Revolution.  If  we  follow  this  principle,  whatever  may 
be  the  absolute  reduction  in  the  effective  force  of  a State,  its  relation 
to  other  States  will  remain  the  same,  because  a corresponding  reduc- 
tion will  have  been  made  in  the  effective  forces  of  all  other  States  with 
which  it  might  come  in  conflict. 

3.  No  independent  State  shall  submit  to  any  supervision  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  its  revenues  or  of  its  domestic  affairs. 

Each  State  should  be  left  to  decide  for  itself  the  manner  in  which 
it  should  proceed  to  reduce  its  armament,  either  by  the  decrease  of  the 
strength  of  the  armies  (standing  armies,  volunteer  troops,  or  others), 
or  by  the  abandonment  of  fortresses,  of  war  vessels,  gun-boats,  tor- 

1Cf.  Revue  de  droit  international,  vol.  xix  (1887),  p.  473. 

James  Lorimer  (1818-1890),  an  eminent  Scotch  publicist,  was  professor  of 
public  law  and  the  law  of  nature  and  nations  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  and 
a member  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law.  In  the  field  of  international 
law  his  principal  work  is  The  Institutes  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  2 vols.,  Edin- 
burgh and  London,  1884. 
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pedo-boats,  etc.  The  requirements  for  the  defense  of  the  different 
States  as  between  themselves  vary  so  continually  that  it  is  neither 
possible  nor  desirable  for  them  to  agree  upon  a uniform  application 
of  their  military  expenditures.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  we  can  hope 
for  is  to  persuade  them  to  agree  to  a uniform  reduction  of  these  ex- 
penditures themselves.  A treaty  by  which  they  would  agree  to  reduce 
their  present  war  budgets  by  25  or  50  per  cent,  or,  in  view  of  the  in- 
evitable changes  which  must  occur  in  the  basis  of  taxation,  to 
diminish  the  fraction  of  their  total  revenue  which  they  will  devote 
to  military  expenses,  would  result  in  maintaining  the  present  relation- 
ship between  their  respective  forces,  while  leaving  them  free  to 
organize  such  forces  according  to  their  necessities,  present  or  future. 
The  risk  of  war  would  be  diminished  by  the  limitation  upon  the  com- 
bustible matter  in  each  community,  while  the  relief  from  taxation  and 
compulsory  service  would  increase  wealth  and  furthermore  direct  the 
attention  of  each  generation  toward  occupations  of  civil  life. 

Is  it  objected  that  the  diversity  in  the  character  of  the  populations 
of  the  different  States  would  tend  to  impair  the  equal  diminution  of 
their  real  military  force,  if  we  limited  ourselves  to  demanding  an  equal 
diminution  of  expenditures?  Russia,  England,  and  France  have 
within  their  more  or  less  direct  control,  barbarian  or  semi-barbarian 
hordes  which  they  might  place  in  line  and  keep  under  arms,  even  in 
Europe,  at  less  expense  than  a corresponding  number  of  European 
troops!  This  objection  is  more  apparent  than  real.  Such  troops 
would  never  stand  before  an  almost  equal  number  of  European 
soldiers.  Real  military  strength  therefore  would  continue  to  be  ap- 
proximately proportional  to  the  cost  thereof.  The  growth  of  trans- 
portation facilities  has  in  recent  times  rendered  possible  the  employ- 
ment of  Asiatic  or  African  auxiliaries  in  European  wars.  But  we 
should  not  forget  that  this  undoubted  result  of  such  growth  will  prob- 
ably be  more  than  counterbalanced  in  the  long  run  by  a contrary  effect. 
The  construction  of  railroads  and  canals  tends  to  develop  local  industry 
and  turn  the  energy  of  native  populations  dependent  upon  us  from 
military  occupations  and  toward  the  works  of  civil  life.  This  will  re- 
sult in  a diminution,  perhaps  slow,  but  continued,  of  the  exclusively 
warlike  classes  who,  at  least  in  India,  still  have  no  other  desire  than  to 
be  employed  in  the  army. 

There  is  a question  of  considerable  and  growing  importance  to 
which  I desire  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Institute, 
although  I do  not  myself  see  any  satisfactory  solution  thereof.  It  is 
evident  that  at  present  we  are  only  in  the  first  stages  of  the  application 
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of  explosives  to  warfare.  Although  enormous  sums  have  been  and  are 
being  expended  upon  the  manufacture  of  torpedoes,  and  upon  the 
construction  of  vessels  intended  to  discharge  them,  or,  as  we  say,  to 
“sow”  them,  their  effect  in  a maritime  war  has  not  yet  been  experi- 
enced. It  is  probable  that  non-maritime  nations  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance of  these  engines  considerably.  But  the  torpedo  is  doubtless 
only  one  of  the  numerous  forms  of  explosives  which  will  be  used  in 
future  wars. 

If  no  other  limit  is  placed  upon  the  use  of  these  new  methods  of 
destruction  except  that  of  the  discoveries  of  chemistry  and  the  inven- 
tions of  the  mechanician,  it  may  result  in  augumenting  the  horrors 
of  war  almost  beyond  conception.  It  may  be  that  a simple  bomb  well 
aimed  may  cause  the  destruction  of  an  army  and  change  the  course 
of  history.  But  is  there  a single  State  which  would  consent  to  bind 
itself,  or  limit  itself,  in  the  use  of  these  new  methods,  which  are 
equally  as  effective  for  defensive  as  for  offensive  opera- 
tions? Or,  if  a nation  did  so  bind  itself,  does  the  manner  in  which 
treaties  have  been  observed  in  the  past  indicate  that  such  treaties 
would  be  respected  in  a war  a outrance?  Would  it  be  possible  to 
prevent,  to  limit,  or  even  to  regulate,  the  use  of  gunpowder  by  treaty? 
In  the  absence  of  an  international  executive  I fear  that  the  answer  to 
these  questions  can  only  be  negative  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past.  Until  international  law  reaches  such  a stage  that  the  observation 
thereof  will  be  guaranteed  by  some  positive  system,  its  only  sanction 
consists  in  a coalition  of  States  determined  to  maintain  it.  It  might  not 
be  impossible  for  such  a coalition  to  succeed  in  imposing  certain  rules 
which  might  be  decided  upon  among  its  members  as  to  the  use  of 
explosives,  in  the  same  way  that  it  would  impose  certain  limits  upon 
their  respective  armaments.  But  such  a coalition  furnishes  the  edifice 
of  international  law  with  only  fragile  support.  That  is  why  I repeat 
what  I have  so  often  said  and  written : the  final  problem  of  our 
science  and  international  politics  is  the  formation  of  international 
legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  powers. 

But  the  question  of  disarmament  is  too  urgent  to  await  the  forma- 
tion of  an  international  body  which  can  not  be  dreamed  of  at  present, 
however  desirable  or  even  indispensable  it  may  be  in  the  final  analysis. 
Diplomacy  furnishes  only  a very  imperfect  equivalent  of  the  regular 
operation  of  the  powers  which  formulate  and  apply  the  laws  within  a 
State.  But  this  equivalent  is  the  only  one  to  which  the  international 
jurist  may  apply,  and  we  must  make  the  best  of  it. 
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From  an  economic  point  of  view  the  disadvantages  of  partial  dis- 
armament may  be  asserted,  because  of  the  influence  which  it  will  have 
on  the  labor  market.  The  market  is  restricted  in  many  directions. 
Is  this  the  time  to  throw  into  it  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  strong- 
est men  of  each  community?  I do  not  deny  that  the  first  effect  of  the 
measure  would  be  to  cause  some  disarrangement  and  some  difficulty 
on  this  point.  We  could,  in  order  to  handle  the  transition,  make  the 
reduction  gradual,  limiting  it,  for  example,  to  five  per  cent  per  annum 
until  the  agreed  limit  was  reached.  The  difficulty  in  any  case  would 
be  only  temporary.  Although  the  men  under  arms  do  not  receive 
wages  they  consume  them.  The  costly  luxury  of  their  maintenance 
is  borne  by  the  class  which  earns  wages,  and  the  maintenance  of  this 
luxury  diminishes  by  that  much  the  resources  which  this  class  might 
use  for  its  necessities  or  enjoyment.  Whether  we  regard  labor  as 
paid  by  capital  or  as  self-sustaining,  it  is  certain  that  it  is  only  by 
labor  that  those  original  sources  of  wealth,  moral  or  material,  which 
nature  has  placed  at  our  disposition,  may  be  utilized,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  maintain  that  no  loss  results  from  the  employment  of 
labor  in  non-productive,  not  to  say  destructive  occupations.  Looked 
at  from  this  point  of  view  the  limitation  of  armaments  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs  in  Europe  might  be  compared  to  the  ligature  of  an 
artery  from  which  the  life  of  a man  is  ebbing  away  with  his  blood. 
A certain  local  difficulty  may  result  from  the  stopping  of  circulation 
in  the  regions  nourished  by  the  artery,  but  the  blood  will  pass  through 
other  channels,  circulation  will  be  reestablished,  and  the  patient  will 
avoid  death.  By  a strictly  analogous  process  the  fruitless  labor  of  the 
soldier  will  be  replaced  by  the  fruitful  labor  of  the  workman  and  the 
artisan.  What  men  lack  is  not  the  opportunity  to  work,  but  the  means 
to  support  them  and  pay  them  while  they  work.  Now,  more  wealth 
signifies  higher  wages  and  more  opportunities  to  enter  upon  new  enter- 
prises. It  will  require  a great  deal  of  time  still  to  exhaust  the  resources 
of  our  planet,  and  for  man  to  finish  gathering  all  of  the  treasures  of 
well-being  which  God  has  placed  at  his  disposition.  The  principal  cause 
of  this  depression,  of  which  there  is  much  talk,  and  which  attacks  in- 
dustry in  all  forms,  is  found  in  this  ruinous  rivalry  of  armaments 
and  military  expenditures  in  which  all  the  great  nations  of  Europe 
have  permitted  themselves  to  become  engaged,  and  into  which  they  are 
dragging  the  less  important  States.  The  progress  of  exhaustion  is 
rapid,  and  we  have  still  worse  days  in  store  if  this  artery  can  not  be 
closed. 


5.  REFLECTIONS  UPON  THE  GROWING  ARMAMENTS  OF  EUROPE  BY 

COUNT  KAMAROVSKI1 

The  introduction  of  an  international  organization  becomes  more 
urgently  necessary  from  year  to  year,  especially  in  view  of  the  most 
serious  practical  interests  of  nations. 

We  are  now  living  in  a period  of  hard  times.  Almost  everywhere 
we  hear  complaints  about  the  evil  state  of  commerce  and  affairs  in 
general,  about  the  pitiful  economic  situation;  we  point  out  the  painful 
conditions  under  which  the  laboring  classes  eke  out  a bare  existence, 
and  the  growing  impoverishment  of  the  masses.  And  in  spite  of  that, 
States,  in  their  endeavor  to  maintain  their  independence,  almost  pass 
the  bounds  of  reason.  On  every  hand  new  taxes  are  introduced, 
which,  in  our  day,  burden  the  population  more  and  more.  Cast  a 
glance  at  the  budgets  of  the  European  States  of  this  century,  and  we 
shall  be  especially  surprised  by  their  enormous  size  and  constant  in- 
crease. Whence  comes  this  evil,  then,  which  threatens  to  drag  the 
whole  of  Europe  sooner  or  later  into  inevitable  bankruptcy?  It  is 
certain  that  it  is  principally  due  to  the  growing  increase  of  military 
expenses,  which  ordinarily  swallow  up  a third,  and  sometimes  a half, 
of  the  European  budgets.  And  what  is  more  to  be  deplored  is  the 
fact  that  so  long  as  the  present  state  of  affairs  continues  we  can 
scarcely  foresee  an  end  to  this  increase  in  the  budgets  and  the  accom- 
panying impoverishment  of  the  masses.  What  is  socialism  itself  if  it 
is  not,  at  least  in  a large  measure,  a protest  against  this  abnormal  con- 
dition in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  population  in  our  section  of  the 
globe  finds  itself? 

It  is  evident  that  governments  have  already  understood  this  for  a 
long  time  if  not  as  a matter  of  theory,  and  out  of  love  for  the  ab- 
stract principles  of  equity,  at  least  because  they  feel  more  and  more 
how  heavy  and  painful  is  the  burden  of  the  demands  actually  made  by 
the  present  system.  Then,  too,  they  have  successively  engaged  in  at- 
tempts to  relieve  the  masses  and  combat  the  evil  which  springs  from  the 

1 Revue  de  droit  international,  vol.  xix  (1887),  p.  479. 

Count  Leonid  Kamarovski  (1846-1912)  was  professor  of  international  law  in 
the  University  of  Moscow,  a member  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law,  and 
author  of  the  well-known  and  authoritative  treatise  on  an  International  Court 
of  Justice  which  appeared  in  the  Russian  language  in  1881  and  was  translated 
into  French  by  Sergiei  Westman  under  the  title  Le  tribunal  international  (Paris, 
1887). 
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proletariat.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  these  measures  may  be  placed 
in  three  categories.  On  one  side,  we  observe  a return  to  the  colonial 
policy,  the  desire  to  appropriate  new  lands  in  other  parts  of  the  world ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  efforts  of  governments  to  revive  industry  and 
the  economic  well-being  of  the  people  by  the  increase  of  import  duties 
on  foreign  goods.  This  leads  to  the  strengthening  of  protectionism, 
which  tends  almost  everywhere  to  replace  free  trade,  so  much  in 
favor  during  the  decade  from  1860  to  1870.  In  the  third  place,  gov- 
ernments, in  their  battle  with  socialism,  publish  domestic  laws  on  the 
insurance  of  workmen,  etc. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  all  of  these  measures  are  weak  and  in- 
effective. If,  on  the  one  hand,  they  ameliorate  to  a certain  extent 
the  evil  against  which  they  are  directed,  on  the  other  hand,  they  do 
not  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  but  on  the  contrary  produce  another 
evil.  So  far  as  the  colonial  policy  is  concerned,  by  which  Prince  Bis- 
marck and  his  partisans  wish  to  increase  the  well-being  of  their  coun- 
try, it  is  certain  that  it  increases  the  antagonism  among  the  peoples  of 
Europe  by  carrying  their  competition  into  other  parts  of  the  world, 
and  that  it  therefore  tends  far  less  to  the  pacification  of  European 
States  than  to  the  renewal  of  the  rivalry  and  animosity  of  which  the 
history  of  the  sixteenth  and  following  centuries  shows  many  and  sad 
examples.  Besides,  colonies  are  very  expensive  and,  finally,  do  not 
long  remain  attached  to  the  mother  country.  They  may  be  compared 
to  fruits  which  hang  on  the  branches  of  the  mother  country  until  they 
become  ripe.  Emancipation,  that  is  the  law  of  their  development. 

The  other  measure,  purely  economic,  is  also  a two-edged  sword ; it  is 
dangerous  from  the  point  of  view  of  foreign  relations  of  peoples,  be- 
cause it  naturally  calls  forth  reprisals.  It  causes  what  we  call  to-day 
“an  economic  war.”  If  a State,  with  a view  to  developing  its  material 
well-being,  forbids,  or  strongly  restricts  (by  high  import  duties),  the 
importation  of  foreign  goods  into  its  territory,  this  State  is  acting  with- 
in its  strict  rights.  But  the  same  rights  belong  to  other  States,  and  if 
they  suffer  from  our  high  tariff,  they  will  naturally  try  to  attack  us 
in  the  same  manner,  that  is  strike  at  the  most  vulnerable  point  of  our 
economic  system.  This  results  in  endless  discussions  which  become 
all  the  sharper  as  they  reach  more  deeply  into  the  material  interests 
of  men.  It  is  an  underhand  war  among  the  peoples  of  Europe.  This 
measure  is  dangerous  also  from  another  point  of  view,  that  of  national 
policy,  in  the  sense  that,  while  really  contributing  sometimes  to  the  de- 
velopment of  some  branches  of  national  industry,  it  may  also  lead  to 
the  weakening  of  other  branches,  and  while  increasing  the  quantity 
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of  the  products  in  the  country,  it  may  lower  the  quality.  Confiding 
in  the  protection  of  the  State,  and  not  fearing  foreign  competition, 
the  industries  pay  little  attention  to  the  well-being  of  the  consumers, 
who  might,  under  a more  liberal  economic  regime,  have  received  ne- 
cessary products  either  better  in  quality  or  cheaper  in  price. 

We  therefore  repeat  that  these  two  measures,  colonial  policy  and 
protectionism,  are  in  the  final  analysis  retrograde  measures,  which  keep 
awake  antagonism  among  peoples.  And  the  greater  this  antagonism 
becomes  the  more  the  people  are  obliged  to  arm  themselves,  as  the 
French  say,  to  the  teeth.  This  is,  in  short,  the  situation  in  which  the 
States  of  Europe  find  themselves  to-day.  Their  rivalry  in  this  sphere 
goes  indeed  to  the  height  of  folly ! 

It  is  more  than  time  to  stop  and  seriously  reflect  upon  the  question 
of  disarmament.  That  is  not  an  idle  question, — it  is  the  question  to  be 
or  not  to  be  among  European  nations  and  even  throughout  our  civili- 
zation in  general. 

Contemporary  militarism  shows  us  clearly  the  insufficiency  of  the 
policy,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  of  Christian  peoples.  They  must 
get  out  of  this  situation  at  any  price,  if  they  do  not  wish  in  time  to 
become  the  victims  of  barbarians  from  within  (adherents  of  different 
destructive  parties),  as  Rome  and  the  ancient  civilization  succumbed 
to  the  attacks  of  barbarians  from  without. 

The  defenders  of  the  monstrous  contemporary  militarism  say  that 
these  innumerable  armies  are  indispensable  to  States  for  their  own 
preservation.  With  the  development  of  our  civilization  the  price  of  all 
necessaries  of  life  has  so  increased  that  the  expenses  for  the  armies  ap- 
pear to  be  an  insurance  premium  paid  by  us  for  those  objects.  But 
this  argument  rests  upon  an  apparent  sophism.  There  is  no  relation 
between  the  needs  for  interior  security  and  the  enormous  existing 
armaments.  Not  only  do  these  armaments  greatly  surpass  the  neces- 
sary bounds,  but,  being  the  principal  cause  of  the  economic  crisis  of 
our  days,  they  are  in  fact  the  things  which  provoke  and  perpetuate 
this  phantom  of  war  which  it  is  apparently  their  purpose  to  appease. 
The  tension  of  the  “armed  peace”  becomes  so  painful  and  insupportable 
for  peoples  that  it  will  end  by  making  them  prefer  war  to  this  condition. 
The  enormous  armies  themselves  present  an  eternal  menace  against 
the  peace  of  peoples. 

How  shall  we  get  away  from  this  nightmare,  which  weighs  upon  the 
whole  world? 

There  is  no  possible  way  out  if  this  or  that  State  should  act  alone, 
because  what  government  would  decide  to  set  about  its  own  destruc- 
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tion  and  diminish  its  military  strength  in  the  presence  of  neighbors 
which  are  better  armed  than  it  ? 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  this  fundamental  question  can  be 
decided  only  in  the  field  of  international  law.  But  there,  it  seems  to 
us  that  the  serious  and  united  efforts  of  peoples  may  be  able  to  ac- 
complish  much.  The  silence  of  the  greater  part  of  modern  interna- 
tionalists on  this  subject  astonishes  us.  Even  the  greatest  authorities 
and  those  most  disposed  to  embrace  the  cause  of  progress  are  silent 
when  they  fear  they  are  going  to  touch  upon  this  monster.  However, 
it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  science  of  international  law  to  raise  its 
voice  continually  on  this  question.  As  we  know,  the  Edinburgh  profes- 
sor, Mr.  Lorimer,  is  a brilliant  exception  upon  this  point. 

The  question  of  disarmament  may  be  decided  in  the  most  satisfac- 
tory manner  only  on  condition  that  a judicial  organization  of  the  entire 
common  life  of  States  be  created.  But  even  now,  we  may  point  out 
some  preliminary  conditions  for  the  acceleration  of  this  solution. 

In  the  first  place,  this  question  should  be  placed  upon  the  inter- 
national plane,  as  we  have  already  said.  We  mean  by  that  that  all  of  the 
States  of  Europe  are  equally  interested  in  studying  and  deciding  this 
question  practically.  But  the  duty  falls  especially  upon  the  Great 
Powers  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  direction  of  this  reform.  For  they 
are  above  ail  those  which,  by  their  military  supremacy,  eternally  menace 
the  general  peace,  in  spite  of  all  of  the  testimony  of  their  official  repre- 
sentatives and  their  press.  Their  armaments  have  reached  such  dimen 
sions  that,  willing  or  not,  these  States  are  driven  thereby  to  seek  causes 
for  dissension  and  rivalry  among  themselves  in  everything.  From 
another  point  of  view,  their  military  forces  have  already,  in  fact,  de- 
prived secondary  States  of  the  possibility  of  making  war.  It  is  true 
that  the  latter  may  still,  in  concert  with  one  of  the  Great  Powers, 
have  some  weight  in  the  political  balance  of  Europe,  but  does  not  such 
an  alliance  remind  us  of  the  fable  of  the  iron  pot  and  the  earthen  pot? 
Among  the  Great  Powers  the  first  example  of  good-will  and  sincerity 
should  come  from  those  Powers  which  are  most  responsible  to-day  for 
keeping  Europe  in  eternal  fear  of  war,  that  is,  Germany  and  France, 
and  after  them,  England  and  Russia. 

The  strong  should  inaugurate  this  reform,  the  weak  should  follow. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  indispensable  to  consider  this  question  as 
seriously  as  possible  and  from  all  points  of  view.  If  governments  are 
in  reality,  as  they  pretend,  animated  by  love  of  peace,  they  should  be 
ready  to  make  great  sacrifices  and  to  renounce  many  prejudices  and 
claims  to  give  to  their  peoples  this  most  inestimable  boon : peace,  which 
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13  itself  the  first  and  fundamental  condition  of  all  human  progress. 
That  is  why  we  must  examine  in  advance  in  preliminary  conferences, 
and  then  in  a final  congress,  the  causes  which  most  inspire  antagonism 
and  enmity  among  European  peoples.  If  we  did  not,  even  in  these 
deliberations,  reach  positive  results  at  first  (in  the  sense  of  direct 
agreement),  at  least  the  meeting  of  such  conferences  would  be  of  it- 
self a step  toward  the  pacific  solution  of  a large  number  of  disputes 
existing  among  peoples.  Finally,  we  should  have  gained  by  this 
proceeding  an  opportunity  to  ascertain  the  general  opinion  of  Europe 
on  the  questions  in  controversy. 

In  the  third  place,  we  do  not  interpret  disarmament  in  the  absolute 
sense  of  the  word,  but  as  a joint,  gradual,  movement,  executed  by  the 
States  of  Europe  in  accordance  with  principles  agreed  upon  by  common 
accord.  The  principles  which  fix  the  number  of  troops  may  be  regu- 
lated by  the  indices  of  real  life.  These  would  be,  for  instance,  the  pop- 
ulation, the  requirements  of  domestic  security,  the  size  of  territories 
outside  of  Europe  and  colonies,  etc.,  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  take 
into  consideration  in  fixing  the  size  of  the  armies.  Mr.  von  Holtzen- 
dorff,  in  rejecting  the  idea  of  disarmament,  observes  that  the  States 
situated  in  the  center  of  Europe  are  more  exposed  to  danger  of  attack 
than  those  on  the  outside.  The  position  of  Germany,  for  instance,  is 
more  perilous  than  that  of  Russia,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  latter 
can  not  be  threatened  from  more  than  one  side  (west)  and  the  former 
may  be  threatened  from  several  sides  at  once.  Mr.  von  Hloltzendorff 
seemed  to  forget  that  the  reform  proposed  by  us  must  be  general  and 
simultaneous ; therefore,  it  would  not  menace  some  any  more  than  oth- 
ers. The  greatest  danger  for  all,  to-day,  undeniably  consists  in  the  gen- 
eral distrust,  and  in  the  disposition  of  each  to  attack  its  neighbor  on  the 
most  frivolous  pretexts. 

In  the  fourth  place,  in  view  of  the  extreme  complexity  of  this  reform 
and  its  novelty  in  the  practice  of  States,  we  might  recommend  its  adop- 
tion for  a certain  period,  in  order  to  accustom  governments  and  peoples 
to  its  full  adoption  in  the  future.  This  period  might  be  fixed  in  accord- 
ance with  experience,  after  a mature  study  by  all  the  States  of  Europe. 

By  that  method  the  first  really  serious  attempt  would  be  made,  not  in 
words,  nor  on  paper  merely,  for  the  pacification  of  European  States. 

In  the  fifth  place,  so  far  as  the  guaranties  of  the  reform  which  we 
are  discussing  are  concerned,  they  would  be  furnished  by  the  collective 
protection  of  all  the  States  which  might  have  adopted  the  reform, 
and  in  time,  by  a more  effective  protection,  that  of  international  organ- 
ization. A State  which  violated  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  act  of 
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disarmament  would  by  that  very  fact  excite  all  the  other  States  against 
it.  We  might,  on  this  point,  provide  in  the  act  of  progressive  disarma- 
ment a complete  system  of  repressive  measures,  carefully  worked  out. 
And  later,  we  might  finally  decide  the  last  great  question,  viz. : the 
organization  in  Europe  of  an  international  police  force  which,  we 
might  say,  would  take  upon  itself  a part  of  the  force  concentrated  in 
the  different  national  armies,  but  which,  acting  in  all  its  fields  accord- 
ing to  the  strict  principles  of  international  law,  would  be  the  guardian 
of  the  general  peace  and  justice  upon  earth.  Doubtless  the  organiza- 
tion of  such  a force  would  be  a very  difficult  work,  but  the  good  which 
would  come  therefrom  would  be  so  great  that  internationalists  should 
work  with  zeal  toward  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

Furthermore,  the  perfection  of  an  international  organization  by 
giving  it  such  a guaranty  is  a goal  toward  which  States  are  only  begin- 
ning to  grope  their  way.  But  if  they  never  attain  this  goal,  the  conse- 
quences of  their  gradual  and  simultaneous  disarmament  will  have  pro- 
cured for  them  inestimable  blessings  in  both  their  domestic  and  foreign 
relations. 

Thanks  to  the  mutual  confidence  which  would  then  be  established 
between  peoples,  their  governments  would  have  at  their  disposition 
immense  material  resources,  which  they  now  dissipate  unproductively 
for  their  armies  and  armaments,  and  which  they  might  in  the  future 
devote  to  the  improvement  in  all  directions  of  the  life  of  their  peoples. 
They  might  then  employ  greater  sums  in  the  sanitation  of  the  country, 
in  public  instruction,  betterment  of  justice,  increase  of  domestic  secur- 
ity, the  uprooting  of  the  proletariat  and  socialism,  in  a word,  in  the 
cure  of  all  those  horrible  plagues  which  gnaw  at  all  of  the  European 
States  to-day.  This  reform  would  permit  them  to  found  in  peace 
colonies  in  other  parts  of  the  world  for  the  surplus  of  their  population 
and  to  open  markets  there  for  their  products.  A work  of  this  kind 
might  be  undertaken  by  all  European  States  together.  Not  only  would 
this  truly  humanitarian  and  Christian  policy  increase  the  well-being  and 
the  security  of  the  masses,  but  it  would  contribute  to  the  improvement 
of  the  soil  and  the  development  of  its  productive  energy. 

Notwithstanding  these  innumerable  works,  and  even  others,  the 
governments  which  consider  seriously  the  question  of  disarmament 
would  be  able  to  lighten  the  financial  burden  which  weighs  upon  the 
people,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  battle  with  more  success  against  the 
enemies  of  domestic  order  and  security.  In  short,  whatever  the  de- 
fenders of  the  present  status  may  say,  militarism,  more  than  anything 
else,  supports  not  only  wars,  but  also  revolutions  in  modern  States. 
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Let  no  one  object  that  this  reform  may  enervate  morally  the  peoples 
of  Europe  and  leave  men  able  to  enjoy  only  material  things.  Disarma- 
ment as  we  understand  it  does  not  at  all  signify  the  suppression  of  the 
military  forces  of  States,  but  their  reduction  to  the  actual  requirements 
of  domestic  security,  and  their  renunciation  of  all  attempts  against  the 
independence  and  liberty  of  other  peoples  placed  under  the  protection 
of  the  international  organization.  This  would  not  result  in  any  detrac- 
tion from  the  high  mission  of  warriors  to  be  the  guardians  of  the  liberty 
and  independence  of  their  fatherland.  Disarmament  in  itself  would 
not  prevent  the  discipline  of  the  male  youth  of  the  population  in 
military  exercises. 

It  probably  would  not  cause  war  to  disappear  entirely,  but  it  would 
make  war  rarer  and  more  just. 

We  refuse  absolutely  to  look  upon  war,  as  do  Count  von  Moltke  and 
its  numerous  apologists,  as  the  principal  counter-irritant  for  the  moral 
weakening  and  decadence  of  peoples. 

The  latter  pass  into  decline  like  individuals,  not  by  peace,  but  by 
contempt  for  the  moral  principles  which  govern  the  life  of  mankind. 
The  weakening  of  these  principles  leads  to  wars  which  only  accelerate 
the  fall  of  nations  by  bringing  to  them  instead  of  liberty  the  chains, 
sometimes  golden,  but  always  heavy,  of  domestic  and  foreign  servitude. 


6.  DAVID  DUDLEY  FiELD  ON  A LIMIT  OF  PERMANENT  MILITARY 

FORCE1 


In  time  of  peace,  the  number  of  persons  employed  at  any  time 
in  the  military  service  of  a nation,  whether  intended  for  land  or 
sea,  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thousand  inhabitants. 

A large  standing  army  is  not  only  the  enormous  burden  that  it  has 
been  described,  but  it  is  a provocative  to  war.  The  arming  of  a nation 
should  be  looked  upon  very  much  as  the  arming  of  individuals.  A 
man  may  keep  arms  in  his  house,  to  be  used  on  occasions,  but  if  he 
walks  abroad,  always  armed  to  the  teeth,  he  speedily  gets  into  a quarrel. 
So  with  a nation.  The  peace  of  society  would  certainly  be  endangered 
by  the  general  practice  of  wearing  arms.  It  was  once  so.  And  since 
social  manners  have  been  benefited  by  a general  disarmament  of  in- 
dividuals, it  should  seem  that,  for  a similar  reason,  national  manners 
would  be  benefited  by  a like  process. 

Examples  of  partial  national  disarmament  are  not  wanting.  The 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  made  at  the  close 
of  the  last  war  between  them,  stipulated  that  neither  should  keep 
ships  of  war  upon  the  great  lakes  that  divide  them.2  The  treaty  of 
Paris,  which  closed  the  Crimean  war,  provided  for  the  disarmament 
of  Russia  in  the  Black  sea. 

The  object  of  a military  establishment  is  security,  internal  and  ex- 
ternal. The  standing  army  of  the  United  States  is  30,000,  giving  one 
soldier  to  every  thirteen  hundred  inhabitants.  Yet  these  30,000  men 
are  scattered  over  a territory  larger  than  that  of  any  European  State, 
and  they  have  to  keep  watch  of  numerous  Indian  tribes,  and  to  garrison 
many  fortresses ; a greater  number  probably  in  proportion  to  the 
population  than  those  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  It  is  true, 
that  this  country  has  no  dangerous  neighbors ; but  if  a general  dis- 
armament should  be  adopted,  the  most  powerful  European  State  would 
hardly  be  a dangerous  neighbor  to  the  weakest.  For  the  purpose  of 


1David  Dudley  Field,  Draft  outlines  of  an  International  Code,  Article  528 
(2d  ed.,.1876),  p.  367. 

Mr.  Field  (1805-1894)  was  an  eminent  American  publicist,  lawyer,  a partisan 
of  codification  of  municipal  law,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Institute  of 
International  Law. 

2This  agreement  is-printed  in  Pamphlet  No.  2 of  the  Division  of  International 
Law  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace. 
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internal  security,  one  armed  guardian  of  the  peace  to  every  thousand 
persons  should  seem  to  be  sufficient,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the 
militia,  which  should  chiefly  be  relied  on  for  security  against  internal 
commotion. 

The  building  and  arming  of  fortresses  could  scarcely  be  regarded 
with  apprehension,  inasmuch  as  they  are  defensive.  Ships  do  not,  it  is 
true,  fall  within  the  same  category,  for  they  may  be  regarded  as  mov- 
able fortresses,  but  they  are  limited  in  their  operations.  To  bind  a 
nation  not  to  build  them  and  lay  them  up,  should  not  be  considered 
essential  to  the  security  of  States. 

Militia  should  be  regarded  as  a strong  arm  of  nations,  both  for 
internal  peace  and  external  defense.  For  the  support  of  the  civil 
powers,  in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  no  other  force  is  so  natural  and 
proper.  It  is  cheap,  ready  and  efficient.  For  national  defense  against 
external  attack,  it  may,  upon  emergency,  be  converted  into  formidable 
armies.  The  last  war  between  France  and  Prussia  has  shown  how  pow- 
erful a force  a citizen  soldiery  may  be  made.  In  France,  the  national 
guard  has  on  many  occasions  been  the  defender  of  order.  In  the 
United  States,  the  militia  has  not  only  supported  the  civil  power  in 
executing  the  laws,  but  it  has  formed  the  nucleus  of  an  army  of  volun- 
teers of  the  most  effective  kind. 


7.  OPINION  OF  MR.  MERIGNHAC* 


Disarmament  would  be,  in  the  first  place,  simultaneous  and  collec- 
tive, because  to  the  extent  that  it  might  become  possible  and  obligatory 
when  each  one  had  consented  thereto,  it  would,  in  the  contrary  case, 
become  a deceivdng  and  imprudent  act  of  such  gravity  that  no 
government  would  care  to  assume  the  responsibility  therefor.  Disarma- 
ment, in  the  second  place,  could  only  be  partial,  since,  for  the  reasons 
above  given,  a domestic  force  is  necessary  to  each  State.  Finally,  it 
should  be  proportional  and  progressive ; for  the  decrease  would  be 
made  by  successive  reductions  until  the  contingent  which  might  be 
fixed  for  each  of  the  nations  of  Europe  were  reached.  By  adopting 
this  procedure  States  could  remain  upon  the  defensive  in  the  possible 
event  that  some  of  them  might  not  keep  their  agreements.  This  thought 
answers  the  very  proper  prejudices  of  some  publicists  who  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  if  a power  disarms  it  exposes  itself  to  the  danger 
of  not  being  followed  by  others.  These  fears,  v^hich  might  be  seriously 
considered  if  immediate  and  complete  disarmament  were  contemplated, 
would  be  baseless  if  disarmament  were  made  in  instalments  under  con- 
ditions carefully  determined  in  advance.  As  for  the  methods  of  de- 
termining the  ratio,  we  find  several  systems  presented  to  us.  The  first 
consists  in  disarming  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  each  State. 
But  it  has  been  observed,  and  rightly,  that  under  this  process  certain 
Great  Powers  which  have  to-day  armed  forces  approximately  equal, 
would  be  made  inferior  to  one  another,  for  instance,  France  as  com- 
pared with  Germany.  It  would  be  better,  it  seems,  to  establish  the  ef- 
fective forces  of  Europe  upon  the  basis  of  their  peace  footing  at  the 
time  of  disarmament.  The  States  would  then  be  left  in  a position 
identical  with  that  occupied  by  them  before  disarmament,  because 
each  would  suffer  a reduction  in  proportion  to  its  former  strength. 

Two  other  methods  of  establishing  the  proportion  of  the  forces  to 
be  retained  by  each  nation  after  disarmament  have  been  proposed, 

1Merignhac,  Traite  theorique  et  pratique  de  I’arbitrage  international,  p.  512, 
section  549  (Paris,  1895). 

Alexandre  Merignhac,  born  1857,  is  an  associate  of  the  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Law  and  professor  of  international  law  in  the  faculty  of  law  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toulouse.  Other  works  of  this  author  on  arbitration  are  La  con- 
ference internationale  de  la  pair,  Paris,  1900,  and  Le  traite  d’arbitrage  perma- 
nent au  XX*me  siecle,  Paris,  1904. 
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which  seem  to  us  powerless  either  to  attain  the  desired  goal,  or  to 
harmonize  with  the  exigencies  of  military  instruction.  The  first  con- 
sists in  fixing  an  age  limit  above  which  States  would  agree  no  longer  to 
call  their  subjects  to  the  colors,  thirty  years  for  instance.  But  by  this 
plan  the  strength  of  the  armies  in  time  of  peace  would  not  be  reduced, 
even  if  the  above-mentioned  limit  were  reduced  to  twenty-five  years.  In 
fact,  on  the  present  peace  basis  the  soldiers  of  European  armies  are 
taken  during  the  ages  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  into  the  military  con- 
tingents for  a given  period,  the  length  of  which  varies  with  States. 
Such  is,  at  least,  the  regular,  normal  situation. 

The  second  method  proposed  consists  in  reducing  the  active  service 
in  times  of  peace  to  one  year;  it  is  subject  to  insurmountable  technical 
objections.  Now  the  two  years’  service  seems  too  short  to  certain 
specialists ; in  all  cases,  everybody  agrees  in  condemning  annual  service 
as  absolutely  insufficient  for  the  formation  of  the  list  of  officers,  in- 
struction of  special  corps  and  particularly  of  the  cavalry,  in  short,  for 
the  education  of  the  soldier  in  general.  Annual  service  would  pro- 
duce troops  of  too  little  training  for  purposes  of  mobilization,  would 
suppress  that  spirit  of  tradition  and  discipline  in  the  army  which  only 
time  can  produce,  and  which  forms  truly  national,  homogeneous  troops, 
and  would  take  the  army  back  to  the  ancient  type  of  national  guards. 
Besides,  anyone  familiar  with  the  matter  knows  that  the  time  actually 
passed  with  the  colors  is  always  noticeably  less  than  the  theoretical  time, 
because  of  sickness,  furloughs,  and  various  duties  required  by  military 
service  outside  of  instruction,  properly  speaking.  A service  of  two 
years  seems,  therefore,  from  the  foregoing,  an  indispensable  minimum, 
if  it  is  sufficient,  which  we  are  not  here  to  discuss. 


8.  OPINION  BY  IVAN  S.  BLIOKH  (BLOCH),  COUNCILOR  OF  STATE1 


Future  War  and  Armed  Peace  in  Their  Social  and  Economic 

Effects. 

The  question  as  to  what  social  and  economic  consequences  a great 
war  would  now  have  in  Europe  is  never  seriously  discussed  by  govern- 
ments although  it  is  of  the  highest  importance.  For  the  last  decades 
have  produced  profound  changes  in  social  and  economic  fields,  changes 
of  still  greater  scope  than  those  exhibited  by  the  art  of  war  and  tactics. 
However,  the  governments  diligently  avoid  such  investigations,  as  the 
following  example  shows : when  Freycinet  was  minister  of  war  in 
France,  a statement  of  the  economic  conditions  under  which  a war 
would  fail  was  discussed,  but  it  came  to  naught  because  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  tbe  military  circle. — Let  us  try  to  imagine  approximately  what 
the  situation  is. 

The  wars  of  1866,  1870-71,  and  1877-78,  were  not  wars  which  drew 
in  the  whole  of  Europe  out  of  sympathy;  a future  war  would,  how- 
ever, probably  divide  Europe  into  two  immense  camps  and  perhaps  rage 
over  the  entire  European  continent. 

Furthermore,  armies  have  changed.  Only  Prussia  in  the  last  war 
led  the  militia  in  great  numbers  into  the  field ; elsewhere  the  hosts 
were  all  active  armies.  To-day,  however,  war  would  tear  from  pro- 
ductive earning  ability  millions  of  men,  who  would  hasten  to  the  battle- 
field. 

It  is  clear  to  every  thinking  man  that  if  such  an  immense  mass  of 
workers  is  suddenly  torn  from  productive  activities  it  must  lead  to  far- 
reaching  disturbance  in  economic  life. 

1Cf.  Johann  von  Bloch,  Der  Krieg,  Berlin,  1899,  vol.  vi. 

The  above  extract  appears  at  pages  42  et  seq.  of  a pamphlet  entitled  Der 
Krieg  der  Zukunft;  Aussug  aus  dem  gleichnamigen  russischen  Werke  des 
Staatsrats  Johann  von  Bloch  mit  Genehmigung  des  Verfassers  herausgegeben 
von  Mitgliedern  des  Munchcner  Komitecs  fiir  Kundgehungen  zur  Friedens- 
Konferenz  (Berlin,  1899).  The  author’s  work  in  the  original  Russian,  of  which 
the  first  above-mentioned  publication  in  six  volumes  is  a German  translation, 
was  published  at  Petrograd  and  in  French  translation  at  Paris  in  1898.  In 
abridged  form  it  has  been  translated  into  English  by  R.  C.  Long  as  The 
Future  of  War  in  its  Technical,  Economic  and  Political  Relations,  1899. 

Ivan  Stanislavovich  Bliokh  (1836-1902),  Polish  financier,  economist  and  writer 
on  military  affairs,  became  known  to  the  world  at  large  as  a propagandist  of 
universal  peace  partly  by  his  articles  in  French,  German  and  English  periodicals 
but  more  particularly  through  his  great  work  above  referred  to. 
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The  following  figures,  as  of  the  year  1891, 1 may  give  every  reader 
something  to  think  about.  If  we  compare  the  number  of  men  from 
twenty  to  fifty  years  old  with  the  number  of  soldiers  over  which  the 
armies  of  Europe  would  have  command  in  time  of  war,  we  reach  ap- 
proximately the  following  result : 


War  strength  of  the  armies 
Men 

Male  population  from 

20  to  go  years  old 

Percentage 

Germany,  3,600,000 

9,508,000 

37.8 

Austria, 

2,062,000 

7,683,000 

27 

France, 

3,600,000 

8,013,000 

45 

Russia, 

4,556,000 

22,669,000 

20.1 

Or  in  words : over  one-third  of  the  male  population  of  Germany 
from  twenty  to  fifty  years  of  age,  and  almost  one-half  of  the  male 
population  of  France  of  the  same  age,  would  lay  down  the  plowshare 
and  tool  to  seize  the  sword!  What  must  the  result  be?  Who  will 
nourish  those  dependent  upon  these  warriors?  What  will  happen  to 
the  intellectual  life  of  Europe? 

Certainly  this  one  question  presents  an  embarrassing  problem  to  the 
defenders  of  war,  for  the  figures  collected  above  show  that  even  mobili- 
zation of  the  armies  must  cause  serious  disturbances  in  the  economic 
life  of  peoples.  War  itself  would  of  course  produce  still  different 
consequences. 

The  time  has  long  passed  when  a people  could  be  self-sufficient,  be- 
* cause  it  was  a complete,  vital,  economic  community.  To-day,  because 
of  the  highly  developed  civilization,  the  life  threads  of  the  economic 
organisms  are  most  strongly  interwoven,  and  it  is  better  to  say : there 
is  only  one  economic  organism — world  civilization.  There  are,  so  to 
speak,  no  longer  any  independent  individual  national  systems  of  political 
economy,  there  is  only  one  world  system!  In  Germany  we  consume 
American,  Russian,  Australian  grain,  the  flesh  of  Austrian,  Russian, 
American  herds.  We  dress  in  American  cotton  and  Australian  wool. 
The  products  of  our  industries  go  to  all  countries  in  the  world,  and 
this  market  in  foreign  lands  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  our  enor- 
mously developed  industries.  And  it  is  the  same  in  all  civilized  lands. 
Let  man  interfere  with  the  exchange  of  the  products  of  industry,  or 
disturb  commerce  among  countries,  and  this  entire  artificial  mechanism 
of  world  political  economy,  built  up  on  the  basis  of  the  exchange  of 
goods,  would  come  to  a standstill.  Such  consequences,  however,  must 


1Kriegslieere  der  europdischen  Staaten  (Armies  of  European  States). 
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inevitably  follow  the  war  of  the  future,  a war  of  entire  States  in  all 
their  complex  relationships,  a war  on  land  and  sea.  It  will  cause 
nations  to  hunger,  and  nameless  misery  to  fall  upon  millions  of 
families.  Millions  of  men  will  be  robbed  of  their  daily  bread ! — That 
is  the  blessing  of  war,  which  foolish  and  misguided  men  sometimes 
long  for  as  the  “purifying  storm” ! 

If  we  wish  to  reach  a decision  upon  these  dangers,  we  must  above 
all  notice  that  peoples  of  different  degrees  of  civilization  are  very  dif- 
ferently affected  in  their  social  and  economic  existence  by  war.  A 
country  devoted  especially  to  agriculture  most  easily  revives  from 
wounds  inflicted  by  the  sword.  Land  remains  land,  it  bears  its 
fruits  after,  as  well  as  before,  war ; at  the  most  the  destroyed  dwelling 
house  and  the  burned  barns  of  the  farmer  would  have  to  be  rebuilt. 
And  the  more  primitive  the  methods  of  farming,  the  more  easily  the 
country  revives.  That  is  the  explanation  why,  after  the  horrors  of  a 
seven  years  war,  the  damages  were  repaired  in  so  short  a time.  The 
more  complex  the  methods  of  farming,  however,  the  more  highly 
cultivated  the  soil,  just  so  much  more  does  the  farmer  suffer  from 
damage.  The  lack  of  workmen  brings  about,  for  instance,  incompetent 
management  of  the  fields,  and  this  alone  brings  with  it  heavy  damages 
for  the  year  where  the  system  of  rotation  of  crops  has  been  developed. 

But  the  devastation  of  war  bears  especially  heavily  upon  a country 
the  population  of  which  wins  its  support  principally  from  industry 
and  commerce.  As  a result  of  the  interference  with  intercourse, 
stopping  of  sales  of  merchandise,  the  disturbance  of  credit,  industrial 
activity  must  be  restricted,  if  not  entirely  discontinued.  But  if  the 
factories  are  closed,  then  millions  of  workmen  who  must  necessarily 
live  from  hand  to  month  because  of  their  diminished  wages,  remain 
without  means  of  subsistence , and,  with  their  families,  become  the  prey 
of  misery. 

This  danger  is  all  the  greater  since,  in  all  civilised  lands,  the  outbreak 
of  zuar  must  and  does  at  once  produce  a striking  rise  in  the  cost  of 
liznng.  This  increased  cost  rises  with  the  continuance  of  the  war,  while 
the  means  of  subsistence  of  the  working  people  rapidly  decreases.  But 
not  only  will  the  proletariat  be  seriously  affected,  the  other  classes  of 
the  population  will  feel  it  too.  There  will  likewise  be  a general  fall 
in  the  value  of  securities  of  all  kinds  immediately  upon  the  outbreak 
of  war,  while  discount  rises  rapidly.  The  more  highly  developed,  how- 
ever, industry  and  commerce  are  in  any  country,  the  more  dependent 
is  every  industrial  manager  upon  the  ingenious  credit  system,  and  the 
greater  will  be  the  effect  of  a disturbance  of  the  system  upon  the 
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circulation  of  money.  The  number  of  bankrupts  will  increase  beyond 
imagination,  and  once  again  shall  we  see  the  ruin  of  thousands  and 
thousands  of  families.  Therefore,  people  instinctively  fear  war;  if 
they  realized,  however,  all  of  the  catastrophes  which  it  brings  to  each 
individual,  they  could  not  even  think  of  the  possibility  of  war  without 
shuddering. 


9.  OPINION  OF  BASTIAT1 


Disbanding  the  Troops 

It  is  with  a nation  as  with  a man.  When  a nation  wishes  to  indulge 
itself,  it  must  see  whether  the  indulgence  is  worth  the  cost.  For  a na- 
tion security  is  the  greatest  of  possessions.  If  it  is  necessary  to  arm  a 
hundred  thousand  men  and  spend  a hundred  millions  to  accomplish  this, 
I have  nothing  to  say.  It  is  a possession  purchased  with  a sacrifice. 

Let  no  one,  however,  be  misled  as  to  the  scope  of  my  argument. 

A representative  proposes  to  disband  one  hundred  thousand  men 
to  relieve 'the  taxpayers  of  a hundred  millions. 

If  we  content  ourselves  with  replying:  “These  hundred  thousand 
men  and  these  hundred  millions  are  indispensable  to  the  national 
security;  it  is  a sacrifice,  but  without  this  sacrifice  France  would  be 
torn  to  pieces  by  factional  strife,  or  invaded  by  the  foreigner,” — I have 
nothing  to  say  here  against  this  argument,  which  may  be  true  or  false 
in  fact,  but  it  does  not  contain  theoretically  any  economic  heresy.  The 
heresy  begins  when  it  is  sought  to  represent  that  the  sacrifice  itself  is 
an  advantage,  because  it  is  profitable  to  some  one. 

Now,  if  I am  not  deceived,  the  author  of  the  proposition  will  scarcely 
have  descended  from  the  rostrum  when  some  orator  will  rush  forward 
to  say: 

“Disband  one  hundred  thousand  men ! Think  of  it ! What  will  be- 
come of  them?  What  will  they  live  on?  Will  there  be 
work?  Why,  don’t  you  know  that  work  is  lacking  everywhere?  That 
all  vocations  are  overrun?  Would  you  throw  them  on  the  market  to 
increase  the  competition  and  lower  the  level  of  wages?  When  it  is 
so  difficult  to  gain  a poor  living,  is  it  not  fortunate  that  the  State  fur- 
nishes bread  for  one  hundred  thousand  individuals?  Consider,  too, 
that  the  army  consumes  wines,  clothing,  arms,  and  that  it  in  this  way 
produces  activity  in  the  factories,  in  the  garrisoned  towns,  and  it  is, 
in  fact.  Providence  for  its  innumerable  purveyors.  Do  you  not  tremble 
at  the  thought  of  destroying  this  immense  industrial  movement  ?” 

You  see  that  this  argument  leads  to  the  retention  of  the  hundred 

1Bastiat,  Ce  qu’on  voit  et  ce  qu’on  ne  voit  pas,  ch.  ii.  This  pamphlet  was  pub- 
lished in  1850.  It  may  be  found  in  the  fifth  volume  of  CEuvres  completes  de 
Frederic  Bastiat  (Paris,  1854),  in  which  the  above  extract  appears  at  page  340. 

Frederic  Bastiat,  the  eminent  French  political  economist,  was  born  in  1801  and 
died  in  1850. 
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thousand  soldiers  for  economic  reasons,  without  regard  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  service.  It  is  these  reasons  alone  that  I am  to  refute. 

One  hundred  thousand  men,  costing  the  taxpayers  one  hundred  mil- 
lions, live  and  support  their  purveyors  as  far  as  the  one  hundred 
millions  go : that  is  what  we  see. 

But  one  hundred  millions,  gone  from  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers, 
cease  to  support  these  taxpayers  and  their  purveyors,  as  far  as  one 
hundred  millions  could  go : that  is  zvhat  we  do  not  see.  Just  make  a 
calculation,  figure,  and  tell  me  where  you  find  any  profit  for  the 
masses  ? 

As  for  myself,  I will  tell  you  where  the  loss  is,  and  to  simplify  mat- 
ters let  us  speak  of  one  man  and  a thousand  francs  instead  of  one 
hundred  thousand  men  and  one  hundred  millions. 

Here  we  are  in  the  village  of  A.  The  recruiting  officers  make  their 
rounds  and  take  away  a man.  The  tax  collectors  make  their  rounds 
and  carry  off  a thousand  francs.  The  man  and  the  money  are  taken 
to  Paris,  one  intended  to  support  the  other  for  a year  without  his  doing 
anything.  If  you  look  only  at  Paris,  why!  you  are  a hundred  times 
right,  the  measure  is  very  advantageous ; but  if  you  cast  your  eyes  on 
the  village  of  A,  you  will  decide  otherwise,  because,  unless  you  are 
blind  you  will  see  that  this  village  has  lost  a workman  and  the  thousand 
francs  which  would  pay  for  his  labor,  and  the  activity  which,  by  the 
expenditure  of  these  thousand  francs,  he  would  spread  about  him. 

At  first  glance,  it  seems  as  if  there  were  some  compensation.  The 
phenomenon  which  used  to  occur  in  the  village  takes  place  at  Paris, 
that’s  all.  But  here  is  the  loss.  In  the  village  a man  worked  the 
ground  and  labored:  he  was  a working  man;  in  Paris,  he  practices 
“right  dress  !”  and  “left  dress  !”  : he  is  a soldier.  Money  and  circulation 
are  the  same  in  both  cases ; but,  in  one  there  were  three  hundred  days 
of  productive  toil ; in  the  other  there  are  three  hundred  days  of  un- 
productive toil ; of  course,  assuming  that  a part  of  the  army  is  not  indis- 
pensable to  the  public  safety. 

But  now  comes  the  disbanding  of  troops.  You  point  out  to  me  an 
increase  of  one  hundred  thousand  workmen,  competition  stimulated, 
and  the  depressing  influence  which  it  exercises  upon  the  wage-level. 
That  is  what  you  see. 

But  this  is  what  you  do  not  see.  You  do  not  see  that  to  disband  one 
hundred  thousand  soldiers  is  not  to  destroy  one  hundred  millions,  but 
it  is  to  return  them  to  the  taxpayers.  You  do  not  see  that  by  throwing 
one  hundred  thousand  workmen  on  the  market  you,  at  the  same  time, 
throw  into  the  market  the  hundred  millions  destined  to  pay  for  their 
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labor;  that  consequently  the  same  measure  which  increases  the  supply 
of  laborers  increases  also  the  demand  therefor,  whence  it  follows  that 
your  decrease  in  wages  is  an  illusion.  You  do  not  see  that  before,  as 
well  as  after  the  disbanding,  there  are  one  hundred  millions  correspond- 
ing to  the  hundred  thousand  men ; that  the  only  difference  is  this : be- 
fore, the  country  delivers  the  hundred  million's  to  the  hundred  thousand 
men  for  performing  maneuvers ; afterwards,  it  delivers  the  money  to 
the  men  for  labor.  You  do  not  see,  in  short,  that  when  one  taxpayer 
gives  his  money,  either  to  a soldier  in  return  for  nothing,  or  to  a work- 
man in  return  for  something,  all  of  the  further  consequences  of  the 
circulation  of  this  money  are  the  same  in  both  cases;  only,  in  the  second 
case,  the  taxpayer  receives  something,  in  the  first,  he  receives  nothing. — 
Result:  a dead  loss  for  the  nation. 

The  sophism  which  I am  fighting  does  not  stand  the  test  when  we 
increase  the  numbers,  which  is  the  touchstone  of  principles.  If,  allow- 
ing for  all  compensation  and  examining  all  interests,  there  is  a national 
profit  in  increasing  the  army,  why  not  enroll  under  the  colors  all  of  the 
male  population  of  the  country? 


10.  OPINION  OF  PRINCE  L.  E.  OBOLENSKI 


Now  that  the  high  ideal  of  general  peace  and  disarmament  is  ap- 
proaching realization  after  seeming,  even  so  recently,  only  a Utopia 
in  the  imagination  of  sotne  men  of  genius — friends  of  humanity — it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  examine  this  problem,  the  most  beneficial 
of  all,  with  regard  to  the  conditions  surrounding  its  practical  execu- 
tion. 

I shall  limit  myself  to  presenting  a single  one  of  these  conditions, 
which  is  the  most  important  of  all,  if  it  be  only  because  it  will  serve 
as  the  probable  basis  for  the  more  important  objections  which  will  be 
made  against  the  high  ideal. 

What,  then,  is  this  condition? 

As  recognized  in  the  declaration  of  our  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
in  our  day  the  larger  portions  of  labor  and  capital  are  diverted  from 
their  natural  purposes  and  wasted  in  an  unproductive  manner.  We 
spend  hundreds  of  millions  to  purchase  terrible  means  of  destruction, 
etc.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  according  to  the  laws  of  political  econ- 
omy and  the  most  simple  logic,  disarmament,  that  is  the  stopping  of  in- 
dustries manufacturing  materials  for  war,  will  produce  an  immense 
multitude  of  several  millions  of  unemployed  workmen  and  as  large  a 
number  of  capitalists  with  no  employment  for  their  capital. 

The  number  of  unemployed  workmen  will  increase  even  in  the  follow- 
ing two  ways,  viz. : not  only  because  the  enormous  enterprises  exclu- 
sively designed  for  military  purposes  (including  equipment,  prepara- 
tion of  food  supplies,  etc.),  will  go  out  of  business  over  night,  but  also 
because  the  millions  of  workmen  who  earned  a livelihood  therein  in 
all  countries  will  be  obliged  to  search  for  work  as  ordinary  laborers. 
In  other  words,  the  number  of  workmen  in  search  of  employment  in 
one  line  of  work  will  double,  or  perhaps  treble  at  a stroke. 

Now,  all  the  world  knows  that  every  increase  of  those  who  demand 
work  lowers  the  value  thereof,  that  is  the  wage-level.  The  enormous 
influx  of  workmen  without  work  created  by  disarmament  would  be  of 
such  a character  as  to  lower  the  level  of  wages  even  below  the  plane 
which  it  has  occupied  in  recent  times  in  Europe,  and  which,  however, 
was  already  so  low  that  according  to  the  statistics,  the  average  length 

1Extract  from  the  Novosti  (St.  Petersburg  News). 

Leonid  Egorovich  Obolenski  (1845—),  Russian  philosopher,  journalist  and 
critic. 
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of  life  of  the  working  classes  in  Western  Europe  was  already  con- 
siderably less  than  that  of  the  other  strata  of  the  population. 

That  is  the  principal  objection,  the  principal  obstacle  against  which 
we  have  already  struck  in  the  literature  of  the  question  we  are  con- 
sidering, and  it  will  inevitably  be  raised  again. 

I believe  that  this  so-called  insurmountable  obstacle  does  not  with- 
stand a serious  examination,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  indicate  now  the 
outline  of  the  theory  by  which  it  may  be  avoided. 

However,  I do  not  blind  myself  to  the  efforts  which  partisans  of  a 
general  peace  will  be  called  upon  to  exert  to  explain  the  possibility 
and  even  beneficial  character  of  the  plan  which  I propose.  Until  the 
possibility  thereof  is,  so  to  speak,  made  evident  (especially  to  Euro- 
peans) we  shall  behold  an  enormous  theoretical  and  practical  resistance 
to  general  peace,  a resistance  which  will  come  not  only  from  the  side 
of  the  capitalists  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  former  industries 
intended  directly  or  indirectly  for  the  needs  of  war  and  the  mainten- 
ance of  armies,  but  from  the  working  class  in  general  whose  interest 
it  is  to  see  the  level  of  wages  maintained  on  the  same  plane.  In  order 
to  realize  the  force  of  the  resistance  which  these  two  classes  will  be 
able  to  present,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  exert  a considerable 
influence  on  the  legislative  and  political  movement  of  the  West. 

What,  then,  is  the  remedy  under  discussion,  how  can  we  escape 
from  the  cursed  circle  in  which  humanity  is  struggling  at  the  present 
time? 

The  remedy  is  very  simple,  in  reality,  and  partial  allusion  is  made 
thereto  in  the  economic  literature  of  Western  Europe. 

States  should  plan  in  advance  a series  of  productive  public  works 
in  which  the  liberated  capital  and  the  unemployed  workman  may  both 
find  employment. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  capitalist  and  working  classes  be  advised  in 
advance  that  they  will  find  plenty  of  channels  ready  to  receive  their 
superfluous  activity  and  savings. 

However,  it  is  understood  that  the  public  works  into  which  capital 
and  muscular  energy  will  be  poured  must  be  entirely  new ; I mean  that 
they  should  not  compete  with  industries  which  already  exist : other- 
wise they  will  serve  no  purpose,  because  they  will  only  give  to  some 
what  they  take  from  others. 

But  is  there  any  way  to  create  industries  of  public  usefulness  out  of 
whole  cloth  ? Are  there  any  needs  which  the  State  may  take  the  burden 
of  assisting,  as  Russia  for  instance  has  assumed  charge  of  the  sale  of 
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alcohol,  of  the  construction  of  railroads,  of  the  working  of  certain 
mines  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  such  needs  exist.  If  they  have  not  been 
noticed  before,  if  we  have  not  yet  dreamed  of  satisfying  them,  it  is 
simply  because  we  have  not  had  at  our  disposition  either  the  immense 
capital  which  will  now  be  out  of  employment,  or  the  quality  of  labor 
which  the  new  industries  will  be  able  to  call  upon  after  the  disarma- 
ment. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  task  of  specialists  to  work  out  the  details  of  the 
question.  i 

But  now,  looking  at  the  question  only  in  a very  superficial  manner 
in  its  novelty,  who  does  not  see,  at  least  in  Russia,  needs  such  as  roads 
to  be  laid  out,  deposits  of  sand  to  be  removed,  streams  and  rivers  to 
be  deepened  and  cleared,  land  to  be  replanted  with  forests,  steppes  to 
be  irrigated,  marshes  to  be  drained,  etc.,  etc.? 

All  of  those  needs,  and  I pass  by  many  which  are  at  least  as  impor- 
tant, are  capable  of  furnishing  work  enough  for  immense  bodies  of 
laborers  and  enormous  reserves  of  capital. 


' ■ • 

OTHER  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  CARNEGIE  ENDOWMENT 
FOR  INTERNATIONAL  PEACE 


tYear  Book  for  19H-;-- Vear  Book  for  1912;  Year  Book  for  1913-1914; 
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